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BEFORE   THE    PLUNGE

SHOULD I stand for Parliament? My wife and I
no doubt had pored over the problem intermittently
for weeks and months before that, but it seemed to
come to a head as, for some reason which now
escapes me, we sat on a bench beneath an elm in the
depressing University Parks at Oxford one warm
afternoon in the early autumn of 1922. The problem,
I see now, was as inevitable as the answer to it. If
I had understood myself and my past a little better,
I might have known what in fact, however much we
debated, I should do. What I could by no manner of
means have foreseen was the outcome of what I
should do. But then how could I yet realise what it
would mean that the wrecking 'twenties had arrived?

Inevitably I had accepted a Fellowship when that
honour had been offered me, for deep down in me
wa$ a scholar who loved books and teaching.
Inevitably too, however, I was drawn to the baleful
glare of politics, for deep down in me was a lover of
adventure, who desired action among common
things and unreflecting people. I had stood in the
High staring for the hundredth time at the almost
intolerable beauty of the curve from Queen's to
Brasenose and thrilled to the last enchantment of
the Middle Ages; but I had read a good deal more
history too, and I had begun to realise more clearly